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about the military methods of the British Army in the Transvaal compared
with the methods of the German Army in France in 1870.   The controversy,
which naturally excited popular feeling both in Great Britain and Germany,
came to a head after the ministers had, as it were, exchanged speeches from
their respective public platforms, with Chamberlain's speech of nth January
1902.   He said:   " What I have said, I have said.    I withdraw nothing, I
qualify nothing, I defend nothing .... I do not want to give lessons to a
foreign Minister, and I will not accept any at his hands/'   After this, the
alliance project or the entente project between Great Britain and Germany
came to an end.    King Edward said to Eckardstein after dinner at Marl-
borough House (where the King was still living until Buckingham Palace
should be made ready for him) on 26th February 1902 :   " As you very well
know, both I and the majority of my Ministers would very gladly have
gone with Germany in all Colonial and other questions, but it can't be done."
Lord Lansdowne, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, had not given up
the effort, and was making proposals through Eckardstein to Germany, but at
this time no reply was forthcoming.    Holstein, the Political Director of the
German Foreign Office, who was previously inclined to be pro-English, thought
that better terms would be obtained by waiting.   He believed, to use his own
expression, that the tides were inevitably bringing Great Britain and Germany
together, and that Great Britain's need would be greater than Germany's.
Some German historians have blamed him for this view and have called his
decision, Holstein's Great No (Holstein'$ Grosses Neiri).   It is obvious, however,
that there were some faults also on the British side of the negotiations.    On the
other hand the German Government's naval policy, and its absolute refusal
for the next ten years to consider any agreement with Great Britain for a
limitation, made a complete bar to an entente.

The Far Eastern Question at this time concerned China, which looked like
breaking up. One Great Power after the other was taking a slice of Chinese
territory. None could bear to be outdistanced by the other. When, in 1898,
the German Government obtained a lease of Kiaochow, the Russian Govern-
ment had to take Port Arthur, whereupon the British demanded and received
Wei-hai-wei. When the Boxer rebels besieged the Peking Legations in 1900,
and an international force marched up from Tientsin and relieved them, a
vast indemnity was imposed upon China, and the Legations were converted
into a great permanent foreign fortress. The events of the Boxer rebellion
had led to the entry of Russian troops into Manchuria, and there they stayed ;
and it looked as if they would soon be in Korea, which was nominally an inde-
pendent empire. Across the not very wide waters from Korea was the ambitious
arid increasingly powerful island empire of Japan. King Edward at first was
not particularly attracted by the idea of a Japanese alliance; if it came into